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what it has to tell us about the ultimate nature of the universe. In this in- 
quiry he makes a sharp distinction between science and philosophy. 
Science deals merely with the sequences of events, and has nothing to do 
with ultimate questions such as Freedom, Teleology, the existence of God. 
All these fall outside of its province, and its results stand unaltered what- 
ever metaphysical position be adopted. Evolution, therefore, being a scien- 
tific hypothesis, does not settle any metaphysical problem. 

The author' s own answer to these ultimate questions does not seem to be 
quite consistent. In the first part of the book he deduces the existence of 
God from the existence of moral ideals. In the latter part of the work he 
establishes the truth of religion on the will-to-believe principle. Science, 
he tells us, depends upon the hypothesis of the uniformity of nature. This 
hypothesis cannot be proved, hence science rests ultimately upon faith. 
Similarly we must accept the axioms of reason without proof. Morality is 
in the same position as science and logic. We believe in the principles of 
morality, " not because we can prove them, but because we wish to believe, 
and because we have faith in the right." For the religious belief in God 
there is the same lack of evidence, but also the same justification. — The 
fallacy in this method of reasoning seems fairly obvious. The author shows 
that certain things cannot be demonstrated, and this every one would 
admit. He then proceeds to assert that we accept them on faith, that is, 
because we wish to accept them. This assertion is not logically necessary 
nor true in point of fact. We ' accept ' the principles of reason, for in- 
stance, not because we wish to do so, but simply because as rational beings 
we must reason more or less, and when we reason we must proceed accord- 
ing to the laws of our reason. Such indemonstrable principles we ' accept ' 
because we must. The presence of these principles therefore affords no 
justification for adopting any point of view merely because it harmonizes 
with our wishes. 

As a whole, however, the book makes a very favorable impression on the 
reader. The critical discussions are excellent and probably constitute the 
chief value of the work. The author is inclined to repeat himself, but he 
states his case well, and the book abounds in telling phrases and apt illustra- 
tions. 

David Irons. 

La philosophic d' ' Auguste Comte. Par L. Levy-Bruhl, Professeur a l'ecole 
des sciences politiques. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1900. — pp. 417. 
This book is a study of the strictly philosophical part of Comte' s doc- 
trine. Accordingly, it deals exclusively with the first stage of Comte' s de- 
velopment, and leaves out of account the succeeding stage in which his 
philosophy was transformed into a religion. This does not mean that the 
author regards the two stages as inconsistent with one another. On the 
contrary, he contends that they were originally related. Comte' s contribu- 
tion to philosophy proper, however, is the most original and historically the 
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most important part of his work, and it is for this reason that M. Levy- 
Bruhl devotes attention to it exclusively. 

The author's main object has evidently been to give a detailed exposi- 
tion of the positive philosophy, and in this he has succeeded admirably. 
The work is a clear, systematic, and sympathetic account of the Comtean 
point of view. It treats first of Comte's conception of the philosophic 
problem, the law of the three stages, the classification of the sciences, the 
positivistic view of science and of scientific method. After this introduc- 
tion there follows a detailed account of Comte' s treatment of the various 
sciences from mathematics up to sociology. The concluding chapter con- 
tains an estimate of Comte's significance in the history of the development 
of human thought. 

According to M. Levy-Bruhl, Comte's originality is to be found in the 
fact that he saw the necessity of reorganizing science and philosophy before 
proceeding to the reorganization of society, which was his ultimate aim. 
He perceived that the sociological problem could not be solved until more 
theoretical problems had been dealt with ; for social institutions depend 
upon ethical customs, and these in turn imply theoretical beliefs. In deal- 
ing with this problem of ' intellectual reorganization' Comte found that the 
positive sciences, while affording real knowledge, did not satisfy the intellec- 
tual demand for universality or unity ; the theologico-metaphysical systems 
of thought, on the other hand, possessed the characteristic of universality 
but not that of reality. Since neither characteristic can be sacrificed, the 
difficulty was to unite the ' reality' of the positive sciences with the ' uni- 
versality' of philosophy. Comte came to the conclusion that this could be 
done only by the transformation of science into philosophy. For this trans- 
formation the creation of sociology as a positive science, i. e., the discovery 
of the fact that human life and society are governed by unalterable laws, 
was of crucial importance. It not only rendered possible the universaliz- 
ing of the positive method, it also brought about "the totalization of ex- 
perience ; " for sociology, as the last of the fundamental sciences, presup- 
poses and sums up all the others. According to M. L6vy-Bruhl, this 
transformation of science into philosophy, this ' ' Copernican revolution, ' ' 
constitutes Comte's chief claim to a place in the history of thought. His 
sociological hypotheses have suffered the fate of all scientific theories, but 
the speculative basis of his work is of permanent value and shows its in- 
fluence even in those who oppose it. 

David Irons. 

System der Philosophic Enthaltend : Erkenntnistheorie, Logik und 

Metaphysik, Psychologie, Moral und Religionsphilosophie. Von Dr. 

Josef Mueller. Mainz, Franz Kirchheim, 1898. — pp. viii, 372. 

This book will be found of service to beginners in philosophy for whom 

an imprimi permittitur is essential. As the title indicates, it covers in 

brief outline nearly all the strictly philosophical disciplines. It does this 



